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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
(Volume 56, Number 7, March 1963) 


student Perceptions of Group Work in Teacher 


Education Classes 


THOUGH RELIABLE evidence is not available, 
one gets the impression that, in recent years, the 
use of one or more ‘‘group techniques’’ in teacher 
education classes has increased markedly. For ex- 
ample, one instructor in a nationally known gradu- 
ate college of education estimated that the use of 
buzz groups or discussion groups in course work in 
that institution had increased by approximately 60 
percent in the space of about five years. Indeed, 
one is hard put to encounter students on eitner a 
graduate or undergraduate level who have not had 
rather wide experience in the classroom use of 
groups or grouptechniques, varyingfrom large class 
discussion to buzz groups, project groups, role- 
playing, panels, etc. 

Such an apparent widespread increase inthe use 
of group teaching methods prompts one to assume 
that weighty evidence is at hand to suggest that 
‘‘oroups are good.’’ An examination of the research, 
however, reveals that this is not necessarily the 
case at all. What we are confronted with is a situ- 
ation of conflicting, inconclusive research results. 
Bovard has summarized the problem in the follow- 
ing way: 


Available experimental evidence indicates 
that the amount of student-to-student in- 
teraction in the classroom has no statis- 
tically discriminable effect on a number 
of variables, including learning of objec- 
tive content, liking for the classroom 
teacher, and evaluation of the teacher’s 
performance by the students. The same 
evidence, however, clearly indicates that 
the amount of such interaction has a de- 
cided effect on such non-content variables 
as perception of an objective stimulus, 
liking for other students, and spontaneity 
of behavior. 1* 


As things stand, then, it would appear that as 


far as that which lends itself readily to measure- 
ment, i.e., the amount of objective subject matter 


* All footnotes will be found at end of article. 


EDMUND AMIDON and ARTHUR BLUMBERG 
Temple University 


learned, there appears to be no particular justifi- 
cation to depart from traditional teaching methods. 
On the other hand, whenconsideration is givento the 
intangible, hard-to-measure effects of classroom 
interaction, the situation is not nearly as clearcut. 

Studies have also been made that have attempt- 
ed to appraise student reactions to the lecture 
method of college instruction as contrasted to group 
methods. Again, the results areinconflict. Wispe2 
for example, found that a majority of the students 
he studied preferred directive teaching with an ex- 
amination emphasis. Contrariwise, Brooks and 
Davis reported, ‘‘College students appear to be 
ready for more varied and differentiated teaching 
procedures than are probably being used in many 
college classrooms. ’’3 

The aim of the present study is based on the 
acceptance, ona nonvalue basis, of the assumption 
that a great deal of group methodology is current in 
teacher education instruction. With this point in 
mind, the writers have attempted to get anapprais- 
al, from the student’s point of view, of different 
kinds of group teaching methods or techniques 
which they have experienced in their regular cur- 
riculum. Specifically, interest focused in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. Differences between elementary and sec- 
ondary education students in regard to their 
perceptionof effectiveness of different meth- 
ods. 

2. The factors seen by these students as hav- 
ing relevance for making a particular meth- 
od successful or unsuccessful. 

3. Level of satisfaction with different methods. 

4. The extent to which these students see them- 
selves using group methods once they are in 
their own classroom as teachers. 

While the writers recognize the effect of cer- 
tain variables—the teacher’s personality, for ex- 
ample—on the learning process, it was felt, never- 
theless, that the kind of information that might re- 
sult from this study would help shed more light on 
the dynamics of classroom interaction. 
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Methodology 


Data for the study was collected by means of a 
questionnaire that was administered to sophomores 
and juniors enrolled in both the elementary and 
secondary education curriculum at the College of 
Education, Temple University, during the spring 
semester, 1960. These particular students were 


registered in a required course in group processes. 


The total N was 114. Of this number, 56 were pre- 
paring for elementary school work and 58 for sec- 
ondary. 

The questionnaire was first constructed ina 
more or less open-ended fashion and administered 
to one section of students. They were asked torate 
six particular group techniques for effectiveness as 
they saw it and then give their reasons why they 
picked their first choice and why their last. From 
this initial test run the ‘‘technique choices’’ were 
condensed from six to four, and rating scales were 
constructed that focussed on those factors of a dy- 
namic nature that were perceived by students as 
being related to the effectiveness of a technique and 
their satisfaction with it. The final four techniques 
chosen for analysis were: large class discussion 
with the teacher in control, small buzz groups, 
student project groups, and role-playing. The de- 
pendent factors to be studied were: opportunity for 
students to make verbal contributions, locus of 
classroom control, the amount of classroom secur- 
ity and control, accomplishment of ‘‘solid’’ subject 
matter learning, opportunity to clarify one’s ideas, 
and opportunity for a mutual sharing of ideas with 
other students. 

In addition, questions were inserted concerning 
the student’s overall satisfaction with group tech- 
niques in teaching, their rating of a straight lecture 
as compared to their first group technique choice, 
and their perception of the extent to which they saw 
themselves using group techniques when they be- 
came teachers. 


Analysis 


A. Initially, for the purposes of analysis, the 
students tested in this study were considered in two 
different classifications. The first classification 
was concerned with whether or not the students 
were enrolled in either the secondary or elementary 
education curriculum. The second classification 
was based on the student’s feeling about small 
group work inthe classroom. That is, they were 
separated by whether they preferred general class- 
room discussion or some ‘‘small group’’ teaching 
method. 

In this first analysis there were four categor- 
ies: 1) elementary students who preferred general 
class discussion, 2) elementary students who pre- 
ferred small group methods, 3) secondary students 
who preferred general class discussion, and 4) sec- 
ondary students who preferred small group methods. 


Using a two-by-two contingency table, a chi- 
square was computed to find out if tnere were sig-. 
nificant differences among frequencies presented in 
the various cells (Table J). 

The value found in this test of significance in- 
dicates that if we accept the . 05 level of confidence, 
the observed distribution appears not to be achance 
one. It would seem likely that there is reason, 
other than chance, why so many more elementary 
students prefer the small group metnods and, con- 
versely, why sO many more secondary students 
prefer the general class discussion. 

B. The second major analysis is concerned 
with trying to determine why students prefer one 
method rather than another. 

As we have noted, before tne questionnaire 
used in this study was administered, an open-ended 
questionnaire was administered to a group of stu- 
dents. The purpose of this questionnaire was to 
find out what significant characteristics made astu- 
dent like or dislike group teaching methods. Ontie 
basis of a content analysis the following six char- 
acteristics appeared to be crucial: 

1. Opportunity or lack of opportunity to parti- 

cipate verbally 

2. Opportunity or lack of opportunity to get 

ideas clarified. 

3. Opportunity or lack of opportunity to share 

ideas 

4. Amount of security felt 

9. Locus of classroom control 

6. Amount of ‘‘solid’’ subject matter learning 

Each of these six issues was built into a nine- 
point scale, and students were asked to react to 
each scale depending on how they felt about the is- 
sue it presented. An example of the scale used is 
shown at the top of the next page (considering the 
type of group teacning methods preferred). Similar 
scales were built for the otner five items. 

The major analysis of this part of the ques- 
tionnaire was to compare the responses on these 
scales of those students who liked large group dis- 
cussions with those who preferred small group 
methods. Means and results of the t-test runonthe 
various scales are presented in Table II. 

These analyses will, in general, answer the 
question as to which of the six factors mentioned 
above were important in determining which method 
the students liked better—small group methods or 
large class discussion. 

1, The first item dealt with verbal participa- 
tion. The means of the two groups are significantly 
different from one another if we acceptthe. 01 level 
of confidence. The people who prefer the small 
group methods seem to feel they get a better chance 
to participate verbally in this situation than do tne 
people in the large group discussion. 

2. As far as the locus of control in the class- 
room was concerned, there was also a significant 
difference, .01 level, between the responses of 
those who preferred the large group and those who 
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TABLE I 
GROUP METHOD PREFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION STUDENTS 
Number of Students Preferring Number of Students Preferring 
General Class Discussion Group Methods 
Theoretically Theoretically 
Observed Expected Observed Expected 
Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Total 
Secondary 
Students 40 33.6 18 24.4 28 
Elementary 
Students 25 32.4 31 24.6 56 
Total 65 49 114 
i 
Xobs = 0 '4 <. 02 
TABLE II 
FACTORS RELATED TO STUDENT PREFERENCE OF GROUP TEACHING METHODS 
Means 
All Students All Students 
Choosing Large Choosing Small 
Question Group Methods Group Methods t Probability 
Verbal Contribution 8. 20 7.01 2.33 .O1 
Maintaining Control 7.37 2.99 7.10 .O1 
Security and Comfort 8. 40 6. 40 4.70 01 
Subject Matter 3.93 2.97 1.30 ie 
Clarifying Ideas 7. 90 7. 30 1.2 aiae 
Sharing Ideas 2.90 3. 40 2.1 .O1 
Satisfaction 6. 94 6, 29 1.5 “ 
Group vs. Lecture 4.22 4,12 27 ee 
Group Work in Own Teaching 4,31 3.29 3.1 . 01 
Sharing Ideas 3.27 4.57 D. 00 .O1 
Satisfaction 7.53 2.47 4,20 . 01 
Group vs. Lecture 3. 30 4,77 2. 40 . 01 
Group Work in Own Teaching 4.07 3.27 3.50 . 01 
Sharing Ideas 2.93 2.05 2. 40 . O01 
Group Work in Own Teaching 4,53 3.94 3.10 01. 


*Probability level less than . 05. 
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As far as maintaining control in the classroom is concerned— 


the teacher 
is almost 
always in 


chose the small group. The large group choosers 
said that they liked it because the teacher exercises 
more control. Those who preferred small group 
methods indicated that they were influenced in this 
choice by the fact that the teacher did not exercise 
as much control as in the large situation. 

3. There was a Significant difference on the 
security and comfort item between the large group 
people and the small group people. Small group 
preferrers felt more comfortable in this situation 
than did the large group people in the one they liked 
best. 

4. The fourth item was concerned with ‘‘solid 
subject matter learning.’’ This apparently was not 
a crucial point as the two groups answered it in 
ways not significantly different from one another. 

o. The fifth issue dealt with clarifying ideas. 
Again there was no significant difference in the way 
the two groups responded. 

6. The sixth scale focussed on opportunity for 
sharing ideas. There was a Significant difference, 
.01 level, between the large and small group choos- 
ers in the way they responded. Small group people 
felt there was a greater opportunity to share ideas 
in that situation than the large group people felt 
there was in the general class discussion. 

If we compare those secondary education stu- 
dents preferring large group methods withthose el- 
ementary education students preferring large group 
methods, we also find a difference, .01 level, on 
this same item, i.e., the opportunity to share ideas. 
The large group elementary feel there is less op- 
portunity to share ideas in the large group than do 
the large group secondary people. 

If we compare small group elementary with 
small group secondary, we find the elementary 
seeing more opportunity in the small groupfor shar- 
ing ideas than do the secondary. 

C. Athird section of our analysis was that part 
of the questionnaire concerned with general level of 
satisfaction with group methods. 

1. The first question was concerned with gen- 
eral satisfaction with group work in college teach- 
ing. If we compare those who preferred the large 
with those who liked the small group methods, there 
is no significant difference in regard to general 
level of satisfaction. If, on theother hand, wecom- 
pare the elementary students who preferred the 
large group against the secondary with a similar 
choice, tne elementary students appeared to be more 
satisfied. In addition, a comparison of all the ele- 
mentary students with all the secondary students 


sometimes the 
teacher is in 
control, some- 
control times not 


the teacher 
is rarely 
in control 


indicates that the former are more Satisfied. 

2. The second item in the ‘‘satisfaction’’ area 
was concerned with straight lecture as compared 
with group methodology. Comparing those who 
chose the large group situation withthose who chose 
the small group yields no significant difference. 
However, if we look at elementary students who 
preferred the large group and compare them with 
their counterparts in the secondary group, a dif- 
ference, .01 level, is found. The secondary peo- 
ple feel that the lecture, in comparison with group 
methods, is more effective than do the elementary 
people. 

3. Finally, the students were queried as to the 
extent they saw themselves using group methods in 
their own classroom when they assumed teaching 
positions. Here there are significant differences 
between the large and small group preferrers. The 
results, .01 level, seemed to indicate that the lat- 
ter would be more likely to use group methods. In 
regard to the choice of elementary and secondary 
people, the results indicated that tne elementary 
students, whether they chose the small group or 
the large group situation, felt they would use group 
methods more thanthe secondary students, .01 level. 


Interpretations and Conclusions 


It would appear from the results of the study 
that the students in elementary education are more 
apt to prefer small group methodology in their class- 
rooms than are students in secondary education. 
As can be noted, this thread runs through all the 
statistically significant results in the previous sec- 
tion. About 50 percent of the elementary students 
responding to the questionnaire indicated tiiat they 
preferred small group work in their classrooms, 
whereas approximately 30 percent of those students 
in secondary education indicated their preference 
for small group work (chi square significant at .02 
level). 

There are probably many reasons why this 
Situation exists. For example, the secondary stu- 
dent is probably more apt to see himself as a con- 
veyor of a particular branch of subject matter tnan 
is the elementary education student who is more 
likely to see himself as working with children ina 
school setting. The traditional manner of convey- 
ing subject matter is through the use of a lecture 
and recitation whereas commonly accepted class- 
room methods in the elementary school usually 
have an emphasis on some kind of group learning 
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situation. It is possible that the different emphases 
put on the methods of instruction inthe public schools 
are reflected in the kinds of instruction that are 
used in the college classroom by both secondary 
and elementary education instructors. The point 
here is that it is ratner common knowledge that 
most teachers teach as they inturn have been taught. 
In addition, it is possible that although use is made 
of group methods in secondary educationinstruction 
in college, there are more success experiences in 
this regard in elementary education because the in- 
structors themselves are more committed to this 
method of instruction both in college and in the pub- 
lic schools. 

It becomes necessary, however, to go beyond 
generalized speculation concerning the problem and 
analyze some of the specific dynamic variables that 
were perceived by the students in our study as be- 
ing directly related to their choice of one method of 
classroom instruction as opposed to another. 

Verbal Participation—Our comparison of stu- 
dents who preferred small group methods over large 
group methods indicated that an important consid- 
eration was that the former gave opportunity for 
more to participate verbally than did the latter. 
This would tend to indicate that people who prefer 
small group work see verbal participation as being 
important to the learning process. In addition, it 
is possible that these people see verbal participa- 
tion as a means of getting more people involved in 
the classroom experience and that they see this 
kind of involvement as being crucial to maximum 
learning. 

Maintaining Control—The second significant 
variable concerned with student preference of small 
sroup as opposed to large group methods is related 
to where the students like to see the locus of con- 
trol inthe classroom. Those people who prefer 
large group methods apparently wish the instructor 
to be in control at all times. The students who pre- 
ferred the small group methods in the classroom 
seem to indicate that there should be situations 
during the course of instruction when students are 
responsible for their own control of classroom pro- 
cesses. It is possible to interpret these results as 
a desire on the part of some students to rebel 
against authority, that is the authority of the teach- 
er’s control. However, it seems much more likely 
that this desire on the part of some students to ex- 
ercise more control in the classroom through the 
use of small group methods is related to the need 
to be independently creative within the classroom 
context and share in the working out of their own 
destinies. The large difference between the means 
on this scale would seem to indicate that the issue 
of control in the classroom is seen by students as 
being perhaps the most crucial one in their choice 
of particular kinds of classroom methods. It would 
not be out of bounds to speculate that preferences 
in this regard will be carried over into the actual 
teaching situation when these students are employed 


in the public schools andthat their concerns for con- 
trol will be reflected in the manner in which they 
conduct their own classroom. 

Security and Comfort—An interesting differ- 
ence in our findings concerned the point that those 
people who preferred the small group setting in 
classroom instruction saw more security and com- 
fort in this setting than did the large group prefer- 
rers see in their choice. The issue seems to be 
that those who chose small groups are more con- 
cerned about security and comfort in the learning 
situation than are those who chose large groups. In 
a sense, we are saying that those people who pre- 
fer small groups have made a more realistic and 
sensitive assessment of primary needs within a 
classroom situation than did the others. Perhaps 
these findings indicate that the students who pre- 
ferred the small group method are actually more 
concerned with meeting the needs for security and 
comfort than the others and that they see small 
group methodology in the classroom as a means of 
doing it. 

Sharing Ideas— The people who chose the small 
group setting saw it as more of a vehicle within 
which they could share their ideas with each other 
than did those who chose the large group Setting. 
This result appears to be consistent with the rest of 
the findings of the study. Particularly related to 
this factor would be the one cited in regard to the 
need for verbal participation. That is, apparently 
it is seen by these students as essential to the 
learning process that not only must they be able to 
get ideas and information from the instructor but 
that they also be able to share their own ideas with 
others and in turn get ideas from their peers. 

In connection with this same variable, when we 
compare elementary education students who pre- 
ferred the large group situation with secondary ed- 
ucation students with the same preference w® find 
that the elementary students thought there was 
more opportunity for sharing ideas in this situation 
than did the secondary students. This would seem 
to reinforce our previous conclusions concerning 
the needs for elementary education students to have 
a sharing of ideas take place within the classroom 
setting. Likewise, if we compare both elementary 
and secondary students who chose the small group 
situation, we find the same set of conditions exist- 
ing regarding the need to share ideas in the class- 
room. That is, the elementary students seemed to 
be more concerned that this kind of situation exist 
than did the secondary students. 

Satisfaction with Group Teaching Methods—If 
we compare all the elementary students with allthe 
secondary students, we find that there is a signifi- 
cant difference in their satisfaction with group 
teaching methods, the elementary students being 
more satisfied than those in secondary education. 
This, too, will reinforce our previous findings, and 
it lends credence to our earlier hypothesis con- 
cerning the point that elementary education students 
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would be more likely to choose group methods as a 
way of teaching than would secondary education 
students. 

Comparing Straight Lecture Method with Group 
Teaching Methods—As might have been predicted, 
the elementary education students preferred the 
group teaching method as compared withthe straight 
lecture relatively more than did the secondary edu- 
cation students. In substantiating their feelings by 
means of an open-ended question that followed the 
questionnaire item, they gave reasons that seemed 
to reinforce our previous findings. For example, 
reasons give for liking group methods in prefer- 
ence to the straight lecture were concerned with the 
feelings that in the use of groups one could achieve 
an exchange of ideas, one could become more in- 
volved, there was more freedom of expression, and 
one had more of a feeling of independence. By the 
same token, their feelings about a straight lecture 
were that there was no opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas, there was not as much security in the 
classroom, there was no chance for free expres- 
sion, and that, frequently, straight lectures tended 
to be boring. Reasons given by secondary educa- 
tion students for their choice of straight lecture 
method were that they felt that they could get the 
facts better in a lecture, they felt there was more 
control in the lecture situation, they felt that, the 
lecture was more systematic, and the feeling ex- 
isted that they were able to get ideas from the ex- 
pert. 

Perceptions as to the Future Use of Group 
Methodology in the School Classroom—As might be 
expected, there was a significant difference be- 
tween people who chose the small group and those 
who chose the large group as a most preferred 
method of teaching in regard to the extent to which 
they saw themselves using group methods when they 
are onthe job. The people who preferred the 
small group methods indicated that they would be 
more inclined to use them frequently in their own 
teaching than did those who chose the large group. 
This finding would tend to lend weight to our earl- 
ier point that teachers probably lean toward teach- 
ing in the way that they have been taught. However, 
we would add to this the idea that teachers probably 
tend to want to teach in a way that they found satis- 
fying when they, in turn, were students. 

On this same item, the differences that oc- 
curred between the elementary students as a whole 


and the secondary students as a whole would fur- 
ther reinforce this idea. 


Conclusions 


Based on the findings of this study, it would ap- 
pear to be possible to make the following conclu- 
sions: 

1, Apparently, one’s curriculum makes a dif- 
ference in the way one perceives various 
kinds of group methodology in teaching. 

2. It appears that students who prefer small 
group methods as compared to those who like 
large group procedures differ in the degree 
to which they see certain factors as being 
crucial to their choice. The factors are a) 
opportunity to participate verbally, b) locus 
of classroom control, c) amount of security 
and comfort, and d) opportunity for sharing 
ideas. 

3. There was also a difference between the two 
groups in regard to a) satisfaction with 
group methods, b) perceptions of value of 
group methods as compared with a straight 
lecture, and c) anticipated use of groups 
methods on the job. 

Two final points seem in order: 

1. Further research is needed in order that 
some of the questions raised inthis study 
may be investigated in more depth. 

2. There seems to be sufficient evidence in the 
present study to indicate that college in- 
structors need to rethink the aims of their 
teaching in regard to the methodology they 
use in order to accomplish these aims. 
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